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CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS. 633 

Dr. Montgomery worked out his philosophy in a period when 
metaphysicism was confronted with materialism, and no middle 
ground was recognized. Being a physician by profession, and hav- 
ing specialized his work in physiology, Dr. Montgomery was too 
much of a naturalist to accept the idealistic horn of the dilemma, 
while, on the other hand, he was too well acquainted with the insuffi- 
ciencies of naturalism to fall a prey to materialism. So he steered 
a middle course and found a solution of the world-riddle in "vital 
organization." His solution consisted in pointing out, with much 
attention to detail, the mystery of mysteries which is the wonderful 
activity of purpose-endowed life with its powers of choice and self- 
adaptation ; and so it was but natural that his whole philosophy is 
tinged with a poetical mysticism. 

The matured fruit of Dr. Montgomery's life has appeared of 
late in a stately octavo volume of 462 pages, entitled Philosophical 
Problems in the Light of Vital Organisation, and we deem it proper 
to have a summary of the work presented by a man who, for more 
than twenty years, has been an ardent admirer of the Scotch-German- 
American hermit-philosopher of Texas. We cannot help thinking 
that Dr. Montgomery's solutions of the several problems are often 
unsatisfactory, however elegantly they may be worded. They dis- 
cuss, but do not adequately answer the questions presented, and 
sometimes read more like prose poems than philosophy. But he 
assigned himself large tasks, tasks that involved intellect of an un- 
usual type — the periscopic sweep of the pansophist and the thorough- 
going patience of the scientific specialist. In magnis voluisse sat est. 
So Dr. Montgomery is a remarkable figure, and as we do not mean 
to restrict the pages of The Monist to our own type of thinking, we 
gladly welcome to our columns a presentation of Dr. Montgomery's 
philosophy of "vital organization." Editor. 

MALAY NOT ACCEPTABLE. 
To the Editor of The Monist : 

There are one or two points in your remarks in the July Monist 
where in my opinion you seem to err. You consider the present 
situation as a good parallel to that when Volapiik fell. It is a par- 
allel in one way, but a counterpart in another. The Volapiik reform- 
ers did have to create an entirely new language, on a basis vastly 
different from Volapiik. It did, of course, take them many years 
to bring out "Idiom Neutral," and in the meantime they could not 
but lose the great public. Now, the public is simply invited to choose 
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between two ready made dialects which are so similar that the tran- 
sition can be made after an hour's study. The main idea is that 
many arbitrary features have been removed, and international ones, 
known to everybody, substituted. Both Ido and Esperanto recog- 
nize exactly the same principles, theoretically. In one sense the 
strenuous opposition of the Esperantists (which is much more vig- 
orous than was that of the conservative Volapiikists) is a good sign, 
even for the Idists. It proves that if even a language with relatively 
large imperfections can take root so strongly with many, Ido will, 
after it has overcome this resistance, be well-nigh proof against all 
attacks and further reform attempts, so far as they shall concern 
more than trifles. It may take a few years time to get there ; but 
then things will settle down to a state of great relative stability. 

As to Malay: are you not afraid that The Monist would look 
a little queer in that tongue ? Have the Idists deserved a suggestion 
of that caliber, or are you in earnest in imagining that the European- 
American world would be inclined to relinquish the forms of thought 
that have come to them in two thousand or more years of history? 
You said something at a time about "improving living languages," 
and we are trying to present the quintessence of western European 
speech, with everything a priori strictly excluded. Between modern 
English, modern Malay, and an unheard-of though ingenious pasig- 
raphy you seem to have touched several of the possible extremes; 
what's the matter with a scientifically constructed a posteriori tongue 
as a compromise? O. H. Mayer. 

EDITORIAL REPLY. 

In reply to Mr. Mayer's questions, I will say that probably the 
European-American world will not be any more "inclined to relin- 
quish the forms of thought that have come to them in two thousand 
or more years of history," for the sake of Malay than for Esperanto 
or Ido. I believe that they will simply go on improving their own 
speech and world language will thus develop in the natural way. 
An artificial language should in my opinion not reject the a priori 
elements, but on the contrary should be based on them. It ought 
to be an algebra of thought constructed a priori, and the a posteriori 
meaning ought to be inserted just as in mathematics algebraic sym- 
bols whenever applied receive a definite meaning. Upon the whole 
we may leave the formation of an international language to its fate 
and watch the efforts of those who try to construct it artificially 
with critical sympathy. 



